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A Christian Career in Politics 


An account of Judge Luther Youngdahl’s career and 
an analysis of the relation of Christianity to politics in 
specific situations are found in the book, A Christian in 
Politics: Luther W. Youngdahl, by Robert Esbjornson 
(Minneapolis, T. S. Denison & Company, 1955. $3.50). 
Mr. Esbjornson, a minister who is assistant professor of 
Christianity at Gustavus Adolphus College, became in- 
terested in Luther Youngdahl when he was Governor of 
Minnesota (1947-51). This book is described as not a 
biography and not a political history. It might perhaps be 
called a case study in moral leadership in politics, or an 
inquiry into ethical issues and actions on the political 
scene. 

Luther Youngdahl has declared that politicians can be 
Christians and that Christianity can be applied to politics, 
thus disagreeing with those who think politics too rotten 
for Christians or Christians too innocent for politics. As 
governor he demonstrated that a man who rules can also 
be something of an educator and a social pioneer. He 
eagerly sough fruitful contacts with people generally. He 
conferred with church people as church people on public 
policy only infrequently. He participated actively in 
church life and undoubtedly received enthusiastic support 
from numerous individuals in the churches. 

“However, the very fact that Youngdahl was successful 
and also recognizably Christian makes an interpretation of 
his career difficult.” He had a sense of vocation and a 
concern for people that grew out of his Christian faith. 
He was not always explicit about the function of govern- 
ment, but his actions implied “a readiness to utilize politi- 
cal power in advancing the cause of human welfare.” He 
could, like many other men, oversimplify the issues of 
“honesty in government.” He tended to think issues were 
“clear-cut” ; that the problem was not so much in “discern- 
ing what was right” as in “finding the courage to do it.” 
Mr. Esbjornson thinks that “the social situation is very 
complex, and the solutions found for problems are relative 
and imperfect.” 
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The Youngdahl career has been marked by a high degree 
of political wisdom. He has made his realistic appraisal 
of human nature and has attained a thorough under- 
standing of the political process. He then followed his 
conscience “without basic compromise.” This was the 
“keystone to his political strategy.” He also had natural 
personal talents. His career as governor has been followed 
by one as a federal judge. Judge Youngdahl is also an 
active participant in the church life of Washington, D. C. 


Kenneth Underwood of Wesleyan University writes a 
Foreword calling this work “a new and welcome kind of 
essay in Christian ethics.” It focuses on what a good man 
did in critical situations, rather than on exposition of the 
principles found in religious teaching. “What is the nature 
of moral decision in politics?” An answer is found in the 
public career of one who tried to understand American 
society, sought technical data relating to situations, and 
—— in his operations the meaning of the Christian 
faith. 


Toward Ethical Standards Among Candidates 


Does campaign heat usually “melt ethical standards”? 
An informal discussion among members of a Congres- 
sional committee has revealed much evidence that in an 
election campaign ethical standards of practice are often 
disregarded, 

An organized effort to improve ethical standards of 
practice in political campaigns was begun in 1954 by the 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee, 8 East 66th St., New 
York, of which Charles P. Taft is chairman. Bruce L. 
Felknor is executive director. The members of the Com- 
mittee are well-known persons who are members of both 
major political parties. Clergymen are among the members 
of the Committee. It is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

In 1954, the Committee drew up a “Code of Fair Cam- 
paign Practices” based on recommendations made by a 
Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections. The 
Committee requests all known candidates for national of- 
fice to sign and pledge to observe the code. 

At its formation, the bi-partisan group decided not to 
try to arbitrate disputes, feeling that this prerogative rest- 
ed with press and public in the communities concerned. 
This view still prevails ; the Committee conceives its func- 
tion as the establishment and dissemination of a code of 
conduct rather than a judicial or policing role. 

The text of the code is as follows: 
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“Code of Fair Campaign Practices” 


“There are basic principles of decency, honesty and fair 
play which every candidate for public office in the United 
States has a moral obligation to observe and uphold, in 
order that, after vigorously contested but fairly conducted 
campaigns, our citizens may exercise their constitutional 
right to a free and untrammeled choice and the will of the 
people may be fully and clearly expressed on the issues 
before the Country. 

“Therefore : 


“I shall conduct my campaign in the best American 
tradition, discussing the issues as I see them, presenting 
my record and policies with sincerity and frankness, and 
criticizing without fear or favor the record and policies of 
my opponent and his party which merit such criticism. 

“T shall defend and uphold the right of every qualified 
American voter to full and equal participation in the elec- 
toral process. 

“I shall condemn the use of personal vilification, char- 
acter defamation, whispering campaigns, libel, slander, or 
scurrilous attacks on any candidate or his personal or 
family life. 

“I shall condemn the use of campaign material of any 
sort which misrepresents, distorts, or otherwise falsifies 
the facts regarding any candidate, as well as the use of 
malicious or unfounded accusations against any candidate 
which aim at creating or exploiting doubts, without justi- 
fication, as to his loyalty and patriotism. 

“T shall condemn any appeal to prejudice based on race, 
creed, or national origin, 

“IT shall condemn any dishonest or unethical practice 
which tends to corrupt or undermine our American system 
of free elections or which hampers or prevents the full 
and free expression of the will of the voters. 

“T shall immediately and publicly repudiate the support 
of any individual or group which resorts, on behalf of my 
candidacy, to the methods and tactics which I condemn,” 


“Christian Responsibility in the 
1956 Elections” 


The following is a portion of a statement endorsed by 
the General Board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., June 6, 1956: 


“At each stage of this national campaign and in all 
state and local elections the individuals in our churches 
have the right and the duty to be heard. Political endeavor 
is ennobled when it is put to the test of conscience. The 
God of our fathers continues to call us to seek and do His 
will in our public life. It is for Christians to assert their 
influence to the end that the political struggle upon which 
the country is embarking will strengthen the ramparts of 
freedom at home and add to the moral stature of our 
nation among the peoples of the world. . . . 

“With respect to domestic policy churches have worked 
closely with public agencies in improving the social wel- 
fare of our people. While with penitence the churches are 
aware of unresolved problems of human relationships 
within their own lives, nevertheless corporately and 
through their members they have supported efforts to 
preserve and extend civil rights and civil liberties to all 
groups in our population, to extend the voting franchise 
to all qualified citizens, to achieve equality of opportunity 
for all, and to assure equal protection to all before the 
law. They have sought to uphold religious liberty. They 
have spoken and acted against racial discrimination and 


have supported the decision of the Supreme Court out- 
lawing segregation in the public schools and elsewhere, 
They have sought to enunciate and to help implement 
Christian principles of conduct in relationship between 
management and labor. 

“They have affirmed the necessity of an untrammeled 
exchange of ideas through speaking, teaching, preaching, 
assembling, voting, the press and other mass media of 
communication. They have sought to improve the stand- 
ards of ethical conduct in political activity and public of- 
fice. They have engaged in studies of our civic and politi- 
cal life in an effort to give greater guidance to the churches 
and to Christian individuals in the principles of Christian 
public action. Believing that the will of God should be 
sought for all areas of life, they have tried to discover 
His will and obey it in the area of public responsibility. 

“With respect to foreign policy, the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. and many of its 
constituent bodies have urged the United States to accept 
its responsibilities as a member of the family of nations 
and to strive by every honorable means to establish peace 
and justice upon the earth... . 

“Members of churches are urged to bring issues such 
as these, on the basis of high Christian principle, to party 
leaders and candidates for office. They should appeal to 
the political parties to affirm high standards in their plat- 
forms and to observe them in their campaigns. Above all 
Christians should recall that they have fallen far short of 
the goals which have been formulated in the name of our 
Christian faith. We are challenged by this new opportuni- 
ty provided by the forthcoming elections to act more truly 
in line with our Christian duty. .. .” 


Separation of Knowledge from Power 


“Most of our government officials in the United States 
make no profession of philosophy. Their decisions of 
policy respond more to the practical considerations that 
press upon them than to considerations of theory. On the 
other hand, the philosophers and students of politics in 
our universities generally live at some distance from the 
world of governmental action and decision.” Thus writes 
Louis J. Halle, of the Woodrow Wilson Department of 
Foreign Affairs, University of Virginia, in a communica- 
tion published in Encounter, London, May, 1956. Mr. 
Halle is author of a book, Civilization and Foreign Policy 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955), and was for- 
merly a member of the policy planning staff of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

In somewhat similar vein, Lambert Davis, president of 
the Association of American University Presses, writes 
a guest editorial, “Power without Knowledge,” in The 
Saturday Review, New York, May 19, 1956. There is 
considerable evidence that the intellectuals and publishers 
and readers of serious books are isolated from “the world 
of power.” Books are “instruments of knowledge. . . . 
They are certainly published in the expectation that they 
may in some way” influence decisions. 

Mr. Davis quotes extensively from the book by C. 
Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956), to the effect that among the power 
elite of business and government this is not the present 
situation. The decision-maker, says Mr. Mills, is “open 
to abbreviated and vulgarized, predigested and slanted 
ideas. He is a commander of the age of the phone call, 
the memo, and the briefing.” 
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There are things that can be done in the present state 
of isolation, thinks Mr. Davis. First the publishers of 
serious books can clear their minds of the illusion that 
somehow knowledge is now reaching “into the realm of 
the decision-makers.” “Second, we can keep to our knit- 
ting.” There is no point in trying to put knowledge into 
one-page memos or in “pollution at the source.” Finally, 
there are ramparts to watch, such as the Bill of Rights. 
“But beyond this is the need—since freedom is lost by 
disuse more frequently than by suppression—to keep our 
general morale enlivened by a greater use of the freedom 
that we have.” It is significant, says Mr. Davis, that the 
Mills book was brought out by the publisher of one of the 
oldest universities in the Western world. 


The Minister and Politics 


The material that follows was written in 1936 by Pro- 
fessor Fred Eastman, who recently retired from the fac- 
ulty of Chicago Theological Seminary. Professor East- 
man’s advice was given to students of Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

“Why are ministers in politics?’ They want to help 
shape the future conditions of human life and to shape 
them so that men and women and children may live more 
abundantly. They think that they are exercising their 
prophetic function. Let us give them all honor for having 
the courage of their convictions. 

And now let me undertake the thankless and unpopular 
task of pointing out to ministers the perils of the minister 
in politics—perils not to himself (to dwell upon those 
would be cowardly), but perils to the very cause you 
want to serve, the cause of Christ. 

First, there is the peril that the minister will only make 
a fool of himself as so many young preachers do. Through 
ignorance of political theories and economic facts, through 
his naive trustfulness and gullibility, through his emotion- 
alism, through a hundred other ways he is likely to prove 
a false prophet rather than a true one. The false prophets 
of the past, mind you, did not think that they were false. 
That was the judgment of the centuries upon them. The 
young minister of today, as he rehearses his sermon and 
casts a glance at the mirror in his study, may see himself 
as a young Amos, but his congregation may see him as 
the pale ghost of a politician. 

Second, there is the peril that the minister will drive 
out of his congregation not only those of all other political 
faiths but those who want something deeper than politics. 
Political issues are important, but there are troubles in 
human life that politics—even the best—can never touch. 
Parents have wayward children, friendships go on the 
rocks, death comes to a beloved brother, cares of a thou- 
sand varieties afflict your people. They lose the sense of 
God. They seek forgetfulness in pagan pleasures but find 
them only husks and not food for the soul. So they try 
the church in the hope of getting something more nourish- 
ing. Do not send them away without it. If people find no 
courage, no faith, no healing in your churches, they will 
go elsewhere. 

But the greatest peril is that you will only help to ally 
your church with some particular political order instead 
of with a timeless fellowship with all Christians in every 
land—a fellowship which is above and beyond any political 
order. Ministers have made this mistake in every genera- 
tion. 

Is it not obvious that most of our political discussions 
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are petty compared with these titanic struggles that en- 
gage the peoples of the world? The great questions before 
us as a Christian people today are: Does our highest loy- 
alty belong to God or to the political government? Shall 
we look upon the non-Aryan races—Jews, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Negroes, and all the rest—as our enemies or as our 
brothers? Shall we have a free press, a free school, a free 
radio, and a free church? Shall we follow the world’s 
present trend toward nationalism or shall we try to lead 
the way toward a greater fellowship of all peoples? 

You want to exercise your prophetic function as young 
ministers? By all means do it! But tackle these issues, 
not the petty ones. One great difference between the false 
prophet and the true one is that the false prophet tackles 
petty issues ; he strains at gnats and swallows camels. The 
true prophet has a long, long look. 

Now the minister’s duty, as I see it, is to make clear 
the distinction between two ways of life, to make the 
Kingdom of God way more appealing than the world’s 
way. It is a task in persuasion. .. . 


“The Pulpit in Relation to Political and 
Social Reform” 


At the tenth annual session of the Baptist Congress for 
the discussion of current questions, May 19, 1892, in 
Philadelphia, Walter Rauschenbusch made the following 
comments in the course of discussion of the above theme. 
They were printed in full, pp. 127-29 of the Proceedings 
(New York, Baptist Congress Publishing Company, 
1892). Dr. Rauschenbusch, an officer of the Congress, 
was then minister of a German Baptist church in New 
York. 

“My first proposition is that the whole aim of Christ 
is embraced in the words ‘the kingdom of God’; that this 
ideal is for this side of death, and not for the other side; 
that it is a social ideal and not an individualist idea; and 
that in that ideal is embraced the sanctification of all life, 
the regeneration of humanity, and the reformation of all 
social institutions. 

“Second :—The church is the organ to accomplish this 
work. It is the body of Christ, through which His spirit 
works and makes itself felt on earth. Therefore every 
department of human life which has not been sanctified 
and brought under the obedience of Jesus Christ is a prov- 
ince to be reclaimed for Him by the church. 

“Third :—The fundamental work of the church is in 
the dissemination of ideas and the spread of convictions. 
Therefore if there are false convictions concerning any 
relation of human life, the first thing for the church to 
do is to spread the right convictions. And that is done 
by preaching. We shall have to make men see things as 
Jesus Christ saw them, or as He would see them if He 
were walking among us today... . 

“Fourth :—The best time to preach on political ques- 
tions is before they have become political questions ; be- 
fore they have been thrown out into the general wrangle 
and snarl of politics; before they have become partisan 
matters. After they have become so, it is impossible not 
to become a partisan in discussing them. The Christian 
church has the duty of treating questions before the world 
treats them. ... 

“Fifth :—Cases may arise where questions of righteous- 
ness and love have become political issues, the predomi- 
nating political issues, and when things are so balanced 
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that the church will have to throw its weight on the one 
side or the other, if righteousness is to be done. .. . 

“Sixth :—When individuals, as will occasionally be the 
case, feel the call upon them by some personal adaptation 
or by some need arising in their life of throwing them- 
selves completely into political or social agitation, men of 
the church, ministers, laymen, the church should back 
them up as much as possible... . 

“Seventh:—If the church should leave political and 
social questions aside and address itself only to individual 
and family morality, men will nevertheless be interested in 
politics. lf they are men they will. And if you give them 
in the church only the morality and ideal of the individual 
and family and leave the ideal of society at large and of 
the state to be treated in the press and elsewhere, there 
will be a severing of the unity of life. Such a dividing of 
life is fatal to the rounded ideal of Christian holiness and 
consecration. 

‘Eighth :—If we should leave these issues to be treated 
by others, we should infallibly lose the people. They have 
been lost on the continent of Europe. The church there, 
like Esau, is trying to regain the birthright it has lost. It 
now goes to the workingman and says: ‘The church is 
your friend. We are anxious to do all these things for 
you workingmen.’ But the church brought its desolation 
on its own head... . 

“Ninth :—In case we should leave these things behind, 
it would bring disease into the life of the church instead 
of saving the life of the church for spiritual work. It 
would actually rot the church. It is now doing so. 

“And finally, tenth, the last caution is this: If we treat 
political and social questions, let us not treat them from 
the standpoint of ecclesiastical politics. That is the rea- 
son, and the good reason, why the cry has gone out: ‘Let 
the priests and parsons keep out of politics.’ They have too 
often entered politics for the aggrandizement of the 
church, not for the aggrandizement of the nation. Let the 
church be faithful and say to the people: ‘We want noth- 
ing for ourselves; we are ready to give all for you.’ Then 
we may safely assume a position of leadership in embody- 
ing the law of Christ in the laws of our country.” 


The “Egghead” in American Life 


“Ever since World War II, U. S. intellectuals have, as 
never before, been debating” the question, “What does it 
mean to be an intellectual in the U. S.?” The implications 
of this debate in their historical and philosophical exten- 
sions are set forth in a provocative article, ‘Parnassus, 
Coast to Coast,” appearing in Time magazine, New York, 
June 11, 1956. 

Can the intellectual feel at home in his own United 
States? Must he seek shelter from the feeling that he is 
the “ridiculed double-dome, the egghead, the wild-eyed, 
absent-minded man... in his own country ?” 

There are grounds for this belief, but the “grumbling” 
has helped to create the distorted picture that the intellec- 
tual seems to be “America’s hopeless Displaced Person.” 

The French Dominican, Raymond-Leopold Bruckberg- 
er, blames the plight of our intellectuals on themselves. 
“The American intellectual often tends to say that his 
country has failed him. . . . I wonder if the contrary is 
not true. Perhaps the American intellectual has failed 
his country, and perhaps he is more deeply missed than 
is at first apparent.” 

Jacques Barzun, historian and dean of the graduate 


faculties, Columbia University, the feature personality of 
the Yime article, speaks positively on the question of the 
intellectual in American life by stressing that although 
there may be a traditional distrust of ideas in the United 
States, the modern-day intellectual has “won recognition 
in tangible ways beyond any previous group of their 
peers.” The intellectual is beginning to realize “that they 
are true and proud participants in the American Dream.” 
Professor Barzun warns that the intellectual must play 
“the true creator’s role” which “is to make us understand 
and endure life better.” 


The modern-day intellectual, as was the case with his 
fellows of other decades, faces the cries of anti-intellectu- 
alism and anti-Americanism which seem to be dominant 
themes of the postwar era. “He seems to have little to 
say, and even when he does, he is supposed to be so in- 
timidated that he dare not say it.” 


There are exceptions to this gloomy portrait of the in- 
tellectual of 1956 and Jacques Barzun is an example. 
Barzun, born in France to a family of intellectuals, knows 
the cultures of the Old and New World. Educated solely 
at Columbia University, Barzun decided to stay in the 
U. S. He is known widely as a leading historian and a 
perceptive commentator on American life. “Can it be 
true,” Dr. Barzun asks, “that in attempting to keep open 
house for all mankind, we have lost our birthright, squan- 
dered our intellectual heritage, so that Americanization is 
tantamount to barbarization? Or is it possible that mod- 
ern civilization is something new, incommensurable with 
the old, just like the character of the American adventure 
itself ?” 

Preoccupation by intellectuals with “the American ad- 
venture,” as Dr. Barzun puts it, has influenced the think- 
ing of the postwar American intellectual. This concen- 
tration of thought on America’s destiny, the article sug- 
gests, has led slowly toward something Emerson urged on 
the American scholar of yesteryear when he said: “We 
have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe. ... 
We will walk on our own feet ; we will work with our own 
hands ; we will speak our own minds.” 


According to Dean Barzun, America is “many men, 
many minds.” The article suggests that America has 
“neither a permanent social class, nor a definable intellec- 
tual class.” The America about which the intellectual is 
concerned is an America made up of elements from Eu- 
rope forming a new community which is in the creative 
process of building a new civilization. In the process, 
America is affected by “materialism, bigotry and vulgarity. 
.. . But one fact about America is far greater than any 
of its defects. Its population is all mankind—and so is 
its mission.” As Jacques Barzun would say, it is a re- 
ligious idea—the “inclusive fatherhood of God. The fact 
that with us. ‘the people’ means everybody is what dis- 
tinguishes us historically.” 


Where does the intellectual fit into this American so- 
ciety which emphasizes the masses? According to Sidney 
Hook, the intellectual’s true vocation “is critical inde- 
pendence.” Dean Barzun would remark that the intellec- 
tual has no cause to complain since never before has he 
had such a variety of backers. 

In 1956, the article concludes, “it would seem, the in- 
tellectual has ceased weeping. He is .. . closer than ever 
before to assuming the role he originally played in Amer- 
ica as the critical but sympathetic—and wholly indispen- 
sable—bearer of America’s message.” 
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